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which exalted the status of the provinces was the early
establishment in Hodge vs. the Queen (1883) of the view that,
within the range of subjects in Section 92 of the British
North America Act, the provincial legislatures were truly
sovereign law-making bodies, capable like the Imperial and
Dominion Parliaments of delegating powers to bodies of
their own creation. Similarly it was established, notably in
Liquidators of the Maritime Bank vs. Receiver-General of New
Brunswick (1892), that the lieutenant-governor on his
appointment becomes as much the representative of the
Crown for purposes of provincial government as the governor-
general is for purposes of Dominion government. Lord
Watson on his death was eulogized by Lord Haldane as
having "completely altered the tendency of the decisions of
the Supreme Court, and established in the first place the
sovereignty (subject to the power to interfere of the Imperial
Parliament alone) of the legislatures of Ontario, Quebec and
the other Provinces. He then worked out as a principle the
direct relation, in point of exercise of the prerogative, of the
Lieutenant-Governor to the Crown. In a series of masterly
judgments he expounded and established the real consti-
tution of Canada." With the zeal of a true disciple, Haldane
himself completed this work of interpretation.
But only less significant than judicial interpretation in
shaping the constitution into a more accentuated federalism
was the development of convention, determined by the
attitudes of mind prevalent among those with political
authority. The power of the lieutenant-governors to reserve
provincial bills for the approval of the Dominion government
coupled with the right to disallow provincial acts within a
year after their receipt from the province endowed the
government at Ottawa with a control over provincial autono-
my more extensive than, but broadly resembling that which
the Imperial government was assumed to exercise over the
autonomy of the Dominion. The power to disallow was
often used. Sixty-five provincial acts, for example, were
disallowed in the first thirty years; twenty-nine were victims
in the first decade. Between 1867 and 1938 more than a
hundred acts were disallowed in all, and in order to avoid